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A  S6MI-M0NTHIY  REPOIT  ON  NEW  D E V E I O P M E N T $ , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Massive  federal  support  for  edueation 

that  would  provide  billions  in  grants  and  loans  over 
the  next  four-and-a-half  years  was  proposed  last  month 
by  a  task  force  appointed  by  President  Kennedy. 
Dr.  Frederick  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  University, 
and  head  of  the  six-man  task  force,  said  that  the  group 
considered  the  proposals  the  minimum  necessary  to 
meet  the  nation  s  educational  requirements.  “Anything 
less  than  this,”  he  declared,  “would  not  be  significant 
for  a  program  of  uplifting  education.” 

Highlights  of  the  task  force’s  recommendations: 

•  Legislation  to  provide  $30  per  year  a  pupil, 
based  on  average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools. 
Funds  would  be  sent  to  the  states  for  transmission  to 
local  board  of  education.  Boards,  in  turn,  would  be 
free  to  use  the  money  for  school  construction,  salaries 
and  general  improvement  of  education. 

•  An  additional  $20  per  child  for  states  in  which 
personal  income  per  student  falls  below  70%  of  the 
national  average. 

•  An  additional  $20  per  child  for  cities  (over 
300,000  population)  facing  grave  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  This  proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
such  cities  based  upon  plans  proposed  by  their  boards 
of  education  or  by  the  boards  together  with  other 
boards  of  education  within  their  areas. 

•  Grants  and  loans  of  at  least  $500,000,000  for  the 
first  year  to  college  and  universities  (including  junior 
colleges)  for  construction  of  classrooms  and  labs  to 
accommodate  a  million  new  students.  About  70%  of 
this  amount  would  be  on  a  matching  basis.  The  task 
force  said  that  increasing  sums  annually  would  have 
to  be  appropriated  to  meet  new  needs. 

•  The  President  should  ask  Congress  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  $150,000,000  to  expand  college  housing  loans; 
an  additional  $1,400,000,000  over  a  four-year  period 
starting  July  1,  1961  to  continue  the  program. 

•  Highest  priority  should  be  given  to  enlarging 
the  national  fellowship  program  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  to  attract  able  people  into 
elementary  and  secondary,  as  well  as  college  teaching. 
The  forgiveness  feature,  now  applicable  only  to  public 
school  teachers,  should  be  extended  to  all  teachers. 


.Another  task  force,  this  one  on  housing  and 
lu-ban  development,  also  made  recommendations  to 
President  Kennedy  that  affect  education.  The  task 
force  proposed  that  $500,000,000  annually  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  college  housing;  that  grants  and  loans  be 
provided  to  encourage  orderly  subiu’ban  develop¬ 
ments;  and  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  study 
tax  policies  of  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
affecting  housing  construction  and  rehabilitation. 


Prompt  selection  of  a  few  hundred  students 
to  take  piu^  in  a  pilot  operation  of  the  proposed 
“peace  corps”  was  urged  by  Dr.  Max  Millikan,  director 
of  the  Center  for  International  Studies  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  a  report  requested 
by  President  Kenned v,  the  MIT  professor  also  stated 
that  a  “peace  corps  of  young  Americans  to  assist 
under-developed  nations  could  be  recruited  without 
an  offer  of  draft  exemptions.  Dr.  Millikan  said  that  he 
thought  there  would  be  sufficient  volunteers  to  staff 
the  proposed  corps  “without  offering  the  bait  of 
freedom  from  the  draft.” 


Tuition  payments  to  parochial  schools 

were  declared  unconstitutional  last  month  by  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
abridged  by  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  to  two  Bur¬ 
lington  parochial  schools  by  the  South  Biu-lington 
School  District.  South  Burlington  maintains  no  public 
high  schools.  The  community  pays  tuition  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  schools,  several  of  them  sectarian.  Religious  in- 
.struction  at  the  two  schools  is  mandatory  for  Catholic 
pupils  but  elective  for  non-Catholics. 

The  school  district  maintained  that  the  tuition  pay¬ 
ments  did  not  constitute  support  of  a  religious  institu¬ 
tion  and  any  benefit  received  by  Roman  Catholic 
Church  “was  purely  incidental.”  Vermont  Court 
said  the  church  is  the  source  of  control  and  support 
of  the  two  high  schools  and  maintained  that  this 
combination  of  factors,  “renders  the  service  of  the 
church  and  its  ministry  inseparate  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  function.” 
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•  Administration 


A  **Kcattor-school”  for  San  Francisco’s 

Golden  Gateway  redevelopment  project,  scheduled 
for  construction  during  the  next  two  years,  is  being 
explored  by  the  city’s  board  of  education.  The  plan 
would  be  to  distribute  classrooms  throughout  the 
project  area  rather  than  to  combine  them  all  into  one 
school  center.  Two  adjoining  classrooms  with  proper 
lavatory  facilities  between  would  constitute  the  sub¬ 
units  of  the  “Scatter  School.”  A  number  of  such 
combination  units  would  be  scattered  throughout  the 
development  as  needed.  The  units  would  be  part  of 
the  regular  buildings  and  would  not  stand  out  as 
separate  small  schools. 

The  principal’s  office  and  nurse’s  headquarters 
would  comprise  another  double  room  unit  which 
would  serve  as  the  central  administrative  office  to 
service  enrollment  and  handle  educational  matters. 
Proper  communications  service  would  be  set  up  be¬ 
tween  this  office  and  the  various  classroom  units  in 
the  Golden  Gateway.  The  redevelopment  area  is  small 
enough  to  enable  a  principal  to  move  about  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  among  the  scheduled  units. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Decade  of  Court  Decisions  on  Teacher  Retirement,  1950-1959’ 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C.  50pp.  Paper. 
(Report  oi  54  decisions  in  courts  in  23  states.  Case  summaries 
organized  under  subject  matter  headings.  Useftd  in  considering 
teacher  retirement  plans.) 


•  Curriculum 


What  is  a  balanced  carriculum?  Twelve 
educators,  working  under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  M. 
Halverson,  Syracuse  University,  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  in  a  recently  published  compendium  of 
essays. 

One  of  the  contributors,  Francis  J.  Di  Vesta, 
professor  of  psychology  and  education  at  Syracuse 
University,  urged  that  curriculum  balance  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  effective  individual 
in  our  society  is  the  one  with  self-confidence.  He 
rejected  for  this  reason  current  pressures  to  “get  tough” 
in  curriculum  planning.  Balance  in  the  curriculum, 
he  said,  means  giving  each  pupil  a  chance  to  develop 
his  talents  to  the  fullest. 

“The  successful  pupil,”  Di  Vesta  wrote,  “will  be 
able  to  meet  occasional  failure  more  readily  than 
one  who  has  always  failed  in  the  past.  Success  leads 


to  future  endeavor  in  similar  activities;  it  develops 
preference.  At  the  same  time  success  frees  the  pupil 
from  fears  engendered  by  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
thereby  increasing  his  capacity  for  creativity  and  his 
desire  and  hope  for  future  success.  Failure,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  opposite  effect.  Gontinually  ex¬ 
perienced,  failure  makes  pupils  slavish  and  fearful. 
They  may  set  low  goals  in  the  expectation  of  tasting 
some  success;  or  they  may  set  unrealistically  high 
objectives  in  the  illusion  that  by  some  sheer  stroke 
of  luck  they  will  reach  these  goals.” 

Balance  cannot  be  achieved,  Di  Vesta  said,  by 
tough  insistence  on  high  standards  in  the  traditional 
school  subjects  but  by  updating  much  of  current  sub¬ 
ject  matter  “so  that  we  present  depth,  rather  than 
breadth  at  the  expense  of  depth.” 

—Balance  in  the  Curriculum,  The  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  198pp.  $4.50. 


Contemporary  poetry  should  not  be  taught 

in  school,  maintains  T.  S.  Eliot,  the  Noble  Prize¬ 
winning  poet.  The  American-born  poet,  who  is  now  a 
British  subject,  said  that  only  poetry  of  the  past 
lent  itself  to  the  classroom  and  that  modern  verse 
was  for  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  views  appear  in  the  December  Teachers 
College  Record,  Columbia  University  professional 
journal. 

“Without  some  knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  the  past 
and  enjoyment  of  what  we  know,”  he  writes,  “we  can¬ 
not  really  appreciate  the  poetry  of  the  present  ...  I 
maintain  that  no  one  can  go  very  far  in  discerning 
enjoyment  of  poetry  who  is  incapable  of  enjoying 
any  poetry  other  than  that  of  his  own  place  and  time. 
It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  function  of  education  to 
help  us  escape  —  not  from  our  own  time,  for  we  are 
bound  by  that  —  but  from  the  intellectual  and  emotion¬ 
al  limitations  of  our  time.” 

Another  view  on  the  teaching  of  poetry  is  expressed 
by  Dr.  John  Ciardi  in  the  December  Virginia  Journal 
of  Education.  Dr.  Ciardi,  who  is  poetry  editor  of 
The  Saturday  Review  and  professor  of  English  at 
Rutgers  University,  writes,  “It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  ( for  teachers )  in  a  mechanical  course  ...  to 
be  a  human  being  with  any  reasonable  dimension,  but 
if  you  undertake  the  teaching  of  literature,  that  is 
a  minimum  requirement  ...  I  insist  that  getting  the 
sound  of  language  into  the  student’s  head  is  to  get 
the  basic  sound  into  his  own  head.  And  once  he  has 
the  sound,  once  he  knows  what  a  human  being  sounds 
like,  he  is  ready  to  be  a  human  being.  As  teachers, 
how  you  get  the  human  potential  in  your  classes  in 
touch  with  the  human  race  is  what’s  important.” 
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•  School  Board 


A  new  salary  schedule  for  Cincinnati 

teachers  was  recently  approved  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  new'  schedule  places  Cincinnati  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  upper  half  of  22  large  cities  wdth 
comparative  local  systems. 

There  are  13  levels  in  the  schedule.  Teachers  with 
a  master’s  degree  will  receive  a  minimum  of  $4,90() 
and  a  maximum  of  $7,600.  For  the  bachelors’  degree, 
there  is  a  minimum  of  $4,600  and  a  maximum  of  $7,300. 
For  Class  III  teachers,  those  professional  employees 
who  do  not  qualify  for  regular  appointment,  the  new 
schedule  offers  eight  steps  from  minimum  of  $4,300 
to  a  maximum  of  $5,35().  Salaries  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  were  increased  $500  in  all 
classifications  below  the  rank  of  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Increases  of  5^  w'ere  granted  to  all  exening  and 
summer  school  professional  p>ersonnel.  Evening  school 
teachers  will  receix’e  $5.15  an  hour.  Summer  school 
teachers  w’ill  receive  $3.85  an  hour. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


«  • 


Consolidations  arc  continuing  in  Oklahoma’s 
public  school  system  because  of  integration  and  the 
closing  of  small  schools,  Dr.  Oliver  Hodge,  state 
.superintendent  of  public  instruction,  recently  reported. 

He  said  48  small  districts  closed  their  schools  in 
1960  and  were  annexed  to  adjoining  districts.  Okla¬ 
homa  now  has  1,274  districts  compared  to  4,450  in 
1948  when  Hodge  became  state  superintendent.  There 
are  only  305  one-room  schools  left  in  Oklahoma.  High 
schools  now  number  620. 


•  The  Profession 


i  • 


Poor  pay  and  working  conditions  are  the 

main  reasons  why  intellectually  superior  men  leave 
the  teaching  profession,  according  to  a  study  made  of 
Air  Force  veterans  who  entered  teaching  after  World 
^^^u•  II.  The  study  covered  658  men  among  10,000 
veterans  who  in  1955  participated  in  an  aptitude  test 
conducted  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

It  was  shown  that  of  the  658,  a  total  of  200  had 
left  the  teaching  profession  for  better  paying  jobs. 
The  earlier  tests  had  show'n  that  these  200  were 
mentally  superior. 

The  200  were  former  school  and  college  teachers. 
Of  the  458  remaining  there  were  332  school  and  college 
teachers  and  126  administrators.  It  was  shown  that 
the  teachers  who  left  the  profession  improved  their 


income  by  25?.  More  than  75?  of  those  who  left  said 
they  might  teach  again  “if  conditions  improved.” 

Past  and  present  teachers  said  they  felt  that  higher 
salaries  would  attract  men  back  into  education.  But 
they  also  stressed  the  need  for  improved  conditions 
such  as  smaller  classes,  better  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  and  fewer  nonteaching  duties. 

Failure  of  a  professional  association  to 

assist  a  Michigan  elementary  school  teacher,  dis¬ 
charged  last  summer  on  an  obscenity  charge,  was 
deplored  recently  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  In  a  letter  to  the  Michigan  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  ACLU  cited  several  violations  of  academic 
freedom  and  civil  liberties  in  the  case. 

The  incident  arose  last  summer  when  Franklyn  C. 
Olsen  of  'Thompson,  Mich,  was  arrested  for  having 
given  copies  of  Albert  Camus’  The  Stranger  to  a  read¬ 
ing  group  of  five  boys,  ages  11-13.  Olsen  was  acquitted 
of  the  obscenity  charge  on  appeal  in  the  Michigan 
Circuit  Court  after  a  local  justice  of  the  peace  had 
found  him  guilty.  Nevertheless,  he  was  fired  from  his 
teaching  post  by  the  Thompson  town  school  board  as 
soon  as  he  was  arrested. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  scored  the  MEA  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  provide  assistance  to  Olsen  despite  a  promise 
to  help  him  and  widely  publicized  statements  that  the 
MEA  aids  teachers  whose  “professional  rights  are 
threatened.” 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Summer  in^ititutes  will  aid  20,000  teachers 

of  science,  mathematics  and  engineering  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
recently  announced.  The  Foundation  allotted  grants 
totaling  $22,700,000.  The  summer  institutes  are  de¬ 
signed  to  refresh  teachers’  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  in  their  field,  to  acquaint  them  with  recent 
developments  in  science  and  mathematics  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  new  approaches  in  presenting 
subject  matter.  About  140  of  the  395  summer  institutes 
to  be  conducted  in  1961  will  offer  courses  in  several 
fields.  Eighty-eight  institutes  will  be  in  mathematics, 
29  in  biology  and  22  in  chemistry.  Other  institutes 
will  deal  with  radiation  biology,  earth  sciences  and 
general  sciences. 

Each  of  the  summer  institutes  usually  accepts  about 
50  teachers.  The  sessions  last  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Tuition  and  fees  are  paid  for  the  teachers  attending. 
The  teachers  also  receive  stipends  of  up  to  $75  a  week 
for  the  period  and  allowances  for  travel  and  allotments 
for  dependents.  In  all,  grants  were  made  to  260 
colleges  and  universities  to  support  the  summer  insti¬ 
tutes.  Those  attending  the  institutes  are  chosen  by  the 
participating  institutions  and  not  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 
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•  Guidance 


The  best  indication  of  a  good  stndent  is 

not  his  score  on  intelligence  tests  or  his  marks  in 
school,  an  intensive  study  at  Amherst  College  ( Mass. ) 
indicates.  Admissions  Dean  Eugene  S.  Wilson  asked 
his  faculty  to  ^ive  him  the  names  of  “creative,  imagin¬ 
ative  students’  the  kind  they  enjoyed  teaching.  Thirty- 
seven  faculty  members  provided  the  names  of  141 
different  students  out  of  the  750  enrolled  in  the  three 
upper  classes  at  Amherst. 

“We  studied  these  141  students  carefully  in  search 
of  some  common  characteristic  that  would  enable  us 
to  choose  more  of  the  same  in  the  future,”  Dean 
Wilson  reported.  In  essence,  his  report  indicates  that 
these  students  seemed  to  have  little  in  common  that 
could  be  detected  in  the  admissions  process. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings: 

Neither  public  schools  nor  private  schools  produced 
a  greater  percentage  of  these  “desirables.” 

School  counselors  were  asked  to  predict  a  candi¬ 
date’s  probable  performance  at  Amherst  and  53%  of 
the  141  students  were  rated  exceptional,  16%  ver>' 
strong  and  31%  strong. 

Their  academic  average  at  Amherst  was  as  follows: 
nine  had  grades  ranging  from  70-74,  20  ranged  from 
75-79,  49  ranged  from  80-84;  57  ranged  from  85-89; 
and  six  ranged  from  90  up. 

In  rank  in  class  at  Amherst,  57%  were  in  the  top 
quarter,  21.6%  in  the  second  quarter  and  21.4%  in  the 
bottom  half. 

On  the  College  Board  aptitude  tests,  the  range  of 
the  select  group  on  the  verbal  aptitude  was  457-781 
and  on  the  mathematical  aptitude  387-800.  On  the 
verbal  test  27%  scored  above  700,  54%  between  600-700 
and  19%  under  600. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel  in  American  Industr>'. 
17.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  66pp.  Paper. 
45<f.  (Survey  of  employment  in  1959  in  U.  S.  indutitry.  Estimates 
number  of  persons  employed  in  various  fields,  breakdown  of 
types  of  scientific  work  done  and  number  of  companies  using 
such  personnel.) 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Most  science  students  are  agnostics,  reports 
the  Rev.  Theodore  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  interdenominational 
religious  adviser  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  said  that  65%  of  the  students  at  the 
Institute  have  put  aside  their  religious  beliefs  because 
they  think  such  beliefs  are  incompatible  with  science. 

He  based  his  statement  on  a  survey  he  made  at 
the  school  over  the  last  three  years.  Of  a  total  of 
1,100  students,  he  said,  no  more  tlian  fifty  take  part 
in  the  programs  of  three  campus  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated 
they  had  a  Catholic  background,  45%  Protestant  and 
10%  Jewish. 

'The  percentage  of  students  who  have  turned  from 
these  backgrounds,  Mr.  Smith  found,  is  higher  at 


Stevens,  a  science  and  engineering  school,  than  at  a 
liberal  arts  college  where  he  formerly  did  counseling. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a  metallurgical  engineer  as  well 
as  an  ordained  Methodist  minister,  said,  “Many  fellows 
enter  the  field  of  science  thinking  they  have  to  be 
completely  objective.  They  feel  they  will  have  to  give 
up  religion  because  it  can’t  be  proved  or  disproved.” 


•  « 


•  Vocational"industrial 


The  task  force  on  area  redevelopment 

appointed  by  President  Kennedy  recommended  last 
month  an  extension  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1946.  The 
report  of  the  task  force  stated,  “Studies  have  shown 
that  even  in  areas  of  liigh  unemployment  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  recessions  there  are  jobs  for  those  with 
the  right  skills.  Moreover,  the  possession  of  a  skill 
which  is  in  demand  can  enable  an  unemployed  person 
to  leave  the  area  to  find  employment  elsewhere.” 

The  task  force,  which  was  headed  by  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  also  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  investigate  “the  feasibility  of 
prox’iding  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  transportation 
For  the  jobless  workers  while  undergoing  training.”  In 
addition,  the  report  stated  tliat  persons  entering  a 
retraining  program  should  not  be  disqualified  for 
unemployment  compensation. 

A  highlight  of  the  report  was  tlie  recommendation 
that  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  be  established  to 
expedite  a  program  “to  permit  timber  stand  improve¬ 
ment,  reforestation,  trail  and  road  construction,  water¬ 
shed  improvement,  erosion  control  and  development 
of  recreation  facilities  in  national  forests  in  or  adjacent 
to  distressed  areas.” 

A  program  of  technical  and  vocational 

education  for  the  State  of  Illinois  was  recently  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  report  of  a  two-year  study  made  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  plan  would  replace 
fragmented  vocational  and  technical  programs  now 
offered.  Existing  junior  college  programs  would  be 
strengthened  at  the  same  time  through  establishment 
of  a  statewide  system  of  regional  comprehensive-type 
junior  colleges. 

Ten  regional  centers  would  be  located  strategically 
throughout  the  state.  In  nine  regional  centers  out¬ 
side  Chicago,  the  proposal  is  for  one  large  central 
unit  offering  both  post-high  school  technical  training 
and  college  transfer  curricula.  Vocational  education, 
instead  of  being  spread  throughout  the  high  school 
program,  would  be  concentrated  in  the  last  two  years 
when  students  generally  have  reached  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  personal  education  goals. 

Teachers  for  advanced  technical  programs  would 
need  special  qualifications  in  training  and  experience, 
the  report  points  out.  Determining  tlie  nature  of  such 
qualifications  would  be  one  of  the  first  problems  in 
implementing  the  proposals. 


•  I 
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•  The  Learner 


How  do  Megro  and  white  children  differ? 

A  recent  study  entitled  “The  Social  Readiness  of  Negro 
Youth,”  conducted  in  an  “anonymous  Southern  city” 
by  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Jones  of  Tuskegee  Institute  assesses 
the  achievement,  social  participation,  aspiration  and 
attitudes  of  2,0^  (1,245,  white;  777,  Negro)  7th, 
8th  and  12th  grade  pupils. 

Here  are  some  of  the  conclusions: 

Achievement:  “There  was  consistent  disparity 
between  the  achievement  of  Negro  and  white  youth, 
in  favor  of  white  youth.  On  the  IQ  test,  the  disparity 
in  performance  in  favor  of  white  youth  increased  with 
age  ....  Divergence  in  the  cultural  experience  of  white 
and  Negro  youth  increases  with  age,  and  this  diver¬ 
gence  is  reflected  in  IQ  performance.” 

Participation:  “White  youths  had  higher  parti¬ 
cipation  scores  in  school  activities  than  Negro  youth, 
and  Negro  youth  had  higher  participation  scores  in 
community  activities  ....  This  finding  is  strongly 
suggestive  that  the  school  for  Negro  youth  does  not 
provide  for  expression  of  their  concern  for  social 
change,  but  that  community  activities  do.” 

Aspirations:  “Nocto  youth  aspired  to  more  edu¬ 
cation  than  white  youth  ....  The  racial  difference  in 
educational  aspiration  appears  in  the  expressed  desire 
for  more  education  apparently  due  to  tne  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Negro  youths  that  more  educatio »  is  re- 
(piired  of  them  to  put  them  in  a  competitive  position 
in  the  society.” 

“It  appears,”  the  report  says  in  summary,  “that  in 
‘Southern  City,’  Negro  youth  are  dependent  on  the 
school  for  guidance  and  assistance  toward  their  aspir¬ 
ations.  Their  parents  can  be  of  little  assistance  since 
they  work  as  laborers  with  attendant  low  income,  low 
prestige  and  greatly  restricted  knowledge  of  the  larger 
world.” 

The  report  concludes  that  “the  most  crucial  factor 
in  the  socio-psychological  environment  of  the  youth  in 
this  study  is  the  socio-economic  status.  Neither  age  nor 
race  accounts  for  the  variance  that  SES  accounts  for.” 


•  Modern  Languages 


%  • 


The  inclasion  of  an  essay  test  in  English 

composition  in  the  College  Board  achievement  series 
is  “unfortunate  and  unwise,”  maintains  Harold  C. 
Martin  of  Harvard  University.  Writing  in  the  winter 
edition  of  The  English  Leaflet,  he  states  that  ‘one 
piece  of  writing,  especiaUy  on  a  general  subject,  is 
rarely  representative.”  Further,  he  points  out  that 
“two  readers  of  the  same  papers  would  more  often 
than  not  disagree  significantly  in  their  judgments.” 

Turning  to  the  suggestion  that  such  essay  tests  will 
stimulate  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  require 
regular  writing  of  their  students.  Dr.  Martin  says. 


“I  am  quite  sure  that  English  teachers  across  the 
nation  believe  that  they  should  teach  students  to 
write  well  and  that  most  of  them  make  some  effort 
to  do  so.  That  they  do  not  do  more  of  it  and  do  it 
better  is,  I  think,  the  result  of  two  conditions:  some 
of  them  do  not  know  how,  and  almost  none  of  them 
can,  under  present  conditions,  do  more  than  they  are 
doing.” 

He  concludes,  “The  substitution  of  the  writing 
sample  for  the  current  test  is,  I  believe,  not  only 
impractical  but  actually  disadvantageous  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  intends  to  serve.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

English  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  Edwin  H.  Sauer.  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  245pp. 
$3.75.  (Emphasizes  the  importance  of  teaching  the  varied 
components  of  English  courses  as  an  interreldted  program. 
Chapter  (36pp.)  on  composition;  advanced  placement,  selected 
reading  lists,  literature  program  also  discussed.) 

Your  Child’s  Reading  Today,  by  Joselte  Frank.  Doubleday  and 
Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  391pp.  $3.95.  (Advice  and 
suggestions  on  selecting  books  for  children,  with  discussions  of 
the  interests  at  different  age  levels  and  special  kinds  of  reading 
(comics,  religious  books,  dtc.).  Section  on  TV,  effect  and 
nuinagement.  Extensive  book  lists  for  various  ages  and  interests; 
index  by  author  and  title.  Primarily  for  parents,  but  useful  for 
teachers  and  librarians.) 


•  Science  Education 


A  new  type  of  film  for  biology  courses 

has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Roman  Vishniac  of  Yeshiva 
University,  New  York  City.  The  films  show  biological 
processes  of  living  organisms  in  natural  habitats. 
Included  are  the  first  heart  beats  of  a  living  organism, 
the  conveyer  belt  the  oyster  uses  to  feed  itself,  the 
42  baby-blue  eyes  of  the  scallop  and  blood  circulation 
in  microscopic  and  small  sea  lire. 

According  to  Dr.  Vishniac,  “most  previous  biology 
films  and  those  currently  being  produced,  are  merely 
filmed  lectures  or  filmed  textbooks.  The  films  we  are 
producing  present  material  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
the  students  in  any  other  way.  We  attempt  to  bring  to 
life  for  them  the  biological  phenomena  they  hear 
about  from  their  teachers  and  read  about  in  their  texts. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  show  them  biology  in  life. 
The  films  are  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  biology. 
You  cannot  teach  biology,  the  science  of  living  things, 
with  a  bottle  containing  dead  organisms.  And  you 
cannot  get  the  real  picture  of  the  way  animals  or 
organisms  behave  by  filming  them  in  the  prison  of 
an  acquarium.  Prison  life  is  not  normal  life.” 

What  Dr.  Vishniac  has  done  and  will  do  through¬ 
out  the  entire  series,  which  will  eventually  include 
40  films,  is  to  photograph  all  his  subjects  under  com¬ 
pletely  natural  conditions.  The  animals  and  organisms 
and  not  imprisoned;  are  not  mounted  or  handled  in 
any  way. 
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•  The  Iftath  Program 

More  than  million  to  improve  math 

instruction  in  the  nation’s  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  was  given  to  the  School  Mathematics  Study 
Group  (SMSG)  at  Yale  University  recently  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  This  new  grant  of 
$1,184,200  is  in  addition  to  the  $3,100,000  already 
given  since  the  group  was  started  in  1958.  More  than 
800  researchers,  scholars  and  teachers  covering  the 
entire  mathematics  profession  have  prepared  text¬ 
books  and  teacher  training  materials  which  are  now 
being  used  by  more  than  3,000  teachers  instructing 
100,000  students. 

The  latest  project  of  the  SMSG  has  been  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  teaching  material  for  the  curriculum 
revisions  in  grades  4  to  6. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Trachtenberg  Speed  System  of  Basic  Mathematics,  trans¬ 
lated  &  adapted  by  Ann  Cutler  &  Rudolph  MeShane.  Doubleday 
&  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  270pp.  $4.95.  (Description 
of  a  system  of  basic  arithmetic  based  on  a  series  of  keys  which 
are  memorized.  Taught  and  used  extensively  in  Switzerland, 
this  system  is  presented  as  being  99%  accurdte.) 


•  Religious  Education 

Catholic  school  figures  hit  record  highs 

in  1960,  the  National  Gatholic  Welfare  Gonference 
reported  last  month  in  its  year-end  statement.  Catholic 
educational  officials  reported  5,500,000  students  in  a 
school  system  “that  has  grown  to  the  largest  private 
system  in  the  world.”  But  in  some  places  there  were 
difficulties.  The  officials  said  the  burden  and  necessity 
of  private  support  caused  cut-backs  in  the  number 
of  grades  in  some  schools  and  closing  of  some  other 
schools. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Schools  are  drifting  toward  “impersonal  solu¬ 
tions”  to  vital  educational  problems,  states  five  national 
educational  organizations.  In  a  joint  statement,  entitled 
“Labels  and  Fingerprints,”  the  organizations  cite 
trends  toward  mass  grouping,  standard  curricula, 
examination  and  test  scores  which  are  “squeezing 
individuals  into  a  common  mold.” 

The  school,  says  the  statement,  must  recapture  the 
program  and  organization  which  will  instill  in  the 
individual  “the  desire  to  find  himself  in  a  group,  not 
bury  himself  in  it  ...  .  It  is  the  individual  teacher 
working  with  the  individual  learner  who  will  continue 
to  find  solutions  to  the  problem  of  individualizing 
instruction  in  the  sixties.” 

The  five  organizations  are:  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  the  Association  for 


Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  Principals,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  the  Nation’s  Service,  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda¬ 
tion.  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  64  University  Place,  N.  Y.  3. 
193pp.  $4.75.  (Essays  by  educators— Barzun,  C^heen,  Gideonse, 
Bundy,  Wilson— ana  writers— Hersey,  MacL^h,  Mill^— apprais¬ 
ing  various  aspects  of  American  education  and  present  day 
probems.) 


•  Education  Abroad 

Low  standards  of  British  higher  education 

were  severely  criticized  editorially  in  the  Dec.  15 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  (England).  The  edi¬ 
torial  states,  “Our  arrangements  at  this  level  are 
already  notoriously  slight,  compared  with  those  of 
other  advanced  countries;  and  since  .  .  .  the  secondary 
schools  are  now  steadily  cutting  down  the  educational 
wastage  of  early  leaving,  the  number  of  candidates 
ready  and  qualified  to  go  higher  is  growing. 

“The  idea  that  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  continue  more  or  less  full-time  educa¬ 
tion  after  eighteen  implies,  of  course,  an  almost 
revolutionary  change  in  tne  allotment  of  our  resources; 
revolutionary  for  this  country,  that  is  .  .  .  well  below 
what  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  United  States  and 
Ganada  ....  Can  we  make  the  effort?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  saving  a  bit  here  to  expand  a  little  there. 
Yet  it  can  be  done,  if  we  determine  to  make  it  the 
first  charge  on  the  annual  increment  which  we  can 
look  for  from  an  expanding  economy.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Soviet  Education  Programs,  bu  William  K.  Medlin,  Clarence  B. 
Lindquist  and  Marshall  L.  Schmitt.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  281pp.  Paper.  $1.25.  (Detailed  report  of 
a  1959  observation  trip  by  the  authors.  Deals  chielbj  with 
foundations  of  educational  practices,  science  and  polytechnic 
curricula  in  the  general  schooling  and  training  of  teachers. 
Appendices  of  varied  curricula;  tables;  photo  illustrations.) 


•  Student  Activities 

Is  a  National  Peace  Corps  enough?  George 
Fersh,  associate  director  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education  thinks  that  tiiere  is  merit  in  the 
idea  of  such  a  program  for  our  youth,  but  suggests 
that  it  be  enlarged  to  include  younj^  men  and  women 
of  all  nations.  “What  is  proposed,’^  he  writes  in  the 
Dec.  24  Saturday  Review,  “are  numerous  missions  for 
young  men  and  women  throughout  the  world  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  —  perhaps  to  be 
called  the  Youth  Cadres  for  Peace.” 

Mr.  Fersh  thinks  that  the  time  is  right  for  our 
nation  to  lead  the  way  in  offering  proposals  toward 
the  goal  of  peace  and  in  welcoming  all  those  who  have 
vision  and  dedication. 
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•  Private  Schools 


A  six-week  co-edacational  sammer  school 

will  be  inaugurated  this  year  at  the  Mount  Hermon 
School,  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.  Called  the  liberal 
studies  program,  it  is  open  to  able  boys  and  girls  who 
have  completed  at  least  their  sophomore  year  in 
secondary  school.  The  students  do  not  have  to  attend 
the  regular  sessions  of  either  Mount  Hermon  or  its 
sister  school.  The  Northfield  School  for  Girls. 

The  courses  in  the  liberal  studies  program  are 
not  designed  with  high  school  credit  as  an  objective. 
However,  upon  the  student’s  request,  the  school  will 
forward  details  about  course  content,  grades  and  the 
examination  to  the  student’s  secondary  school  for 
consideration  of  credit  work  done  at  Mount  Hermon. 
In  addition,  the  school  will  advise  any  college  admis¬ 
sions  officer  designated  by  the  student  of  the  advanced 
nature  of  the  work  covered  and  the  student’s  accom¬ 
plishment. 


•  Safety  Education 


What  canscs  school  accidents?  The  answer 
to  this  and  related  questions  is  the  subject  to  a  two- 
year  pilot  study  being  undertaken  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Safety  Education.  The  study  will 
assess  school  safety  measures  that  are  prescribed  by 
law,  contained  in  textbooks,  provided  through  instruc¬ 
tion  or  pupil  activity,  as  well  as  staff  preparation  on 
safety.  Also  scheduled  for  investigation  are  the  safety 
of  school  environments,  administrative  measures  and 
school  routines.  Sites  chosen  for  the  study  are  five 
counties  and  one  city  in  Virginia.  As  the  project 
progresses,  a  statistical  analysis  will  be  made  of  more 
than  4,000  accidental  injury  cases  along  with  a  review 
of  school  situation  to  which  the  accident  victims 
were  exposed. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Scientists  cannot  escape  responsihility  for 

the  uses  to  which  their  discoveries  are  put,  famed 
British  author  and  scientist.  Sir  C.  P.  Snow  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  meeting  in  New  York  recently. 

“When  you  think  of  the  long  and  gloomy  history  of 
man,”  he  said,  “you  will  find  far  more  hideous  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  obedience  than 
have  ever  been  committed  in  the  name  of  rebellion.” 

He  conceded  that  “only  a  very  bold  man,  when  he 
is  a  member  of  an  organized  society,  can  keep  the 
power  to  say  ‘no,’  ”  but  concluded  that  “there  are 
going  to  be  challenges  to  our  intelligence  and  to  oiu- 
moral  nature  as  long  as  man  remains  man.  After  all, 
a  challenge  is  not,  as  the  word  is  coming  to  be  used, 
an  excuse  for  slinking  off  and  doing  nothing.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  is  something  to  be  picked  up.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Ability  grouping  for  physical  education 

classes  has  been  tested  during  Ae  past  two  years  at 
the  Chief  Sealth  Junior  High  School  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
According  to  Mary  Carson,  ^^Is’  counselor,  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  successful. 

Writing  in  the  December  Washington  Education, 
she  explains  the  Chief  Sealth  school  was  new,  had 
excellent  facilities  and  a  large  enough  enrollment 
(1,200)  to  experiment  with.  In  the  first  year,  the 
experiment  was  confined  to  the  girl  students.  They 
were  separated  into  three  groups  according  to  their 
scores  on  the  Scott  motor  ability  tests. 

“The  first  year,”  she  writes,  “special  activities  were 
arranged  for  each  ability  group.  The  low  group  started 
with  body  mechanics  and  fundamental  activities, 
designed  to  help  them  in  each  sport  in  turn.  The 
middle  group  participated  in  a  combination  of  team 
and  individual  sports;  the  high  group  concentrated  on 
individual  sports,  with  intensive  short  units  in  team 
activities  and  in  recreational  leadership.  The  schedule 
was  arranged  so  that  each  teacher  had  at  least  one 
class  at  every  level  of  ability.” 

Th(j  article  details  some  of  the  problems  encounter¬ 
ed  both  by  the  students  and  the  teachers.  In  1959, 
the  experiment  was  extended  to  the  boys’  classes. 

“At  the  close  of  the  first  year,”  she  writes,  “both 
students  and  faculty  evaluated  the  program  ....  Of 
OUT  students,  96%  like  the  ability  grouping,  more  than 
85%  felt  that  they  had  accomplished  more  than  they 
would  have  in  the  usual  class.  Given  a  chance  to  take 
another  test  in  order  to  move  to  another  group,  only 
a  few  students  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Faculty  response  was  enthusiastic.  We  felt  that  we 
had  hit  on  one  answer  to  mediocrity  in  physical 
education.” 

Cold  remedies  do  not  care  colds,  the  January 
Today’s  Health  warns.  Although  Americans  spend 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  the  remedies,  “no 
cold  remedy  can  do  anything  more  than  provide 
temporary  relief  of  certain  cold  symptoms,”  Theodore 
Borland  writes.  “Many  do  not  even  relieve  symptoms 
effectively.” 

There  is  no  known  drug  which  will  cure  a  cold, 
one  reason  being  that  not  all  the  viruses  which  cause 
the  ailment  are  known.  Another  reason  is  that  no  one 
has  discovered  an  antibiotic  that  kills  viruses  as  they 
do  bacteria. 

“In  the  best  scientific  opinion  today,  a  cold  is  a 
nose  and  throat  infection  that  lasts  about  a  week  and 
is  caused  by  an  unknown  number  of  viruses.  To  date, 
as  least  six  of  these  viruses  have  been  isolated.”  When 
all  the  viruses  have  been  found,  it  may  be  possible 
to  produce  a  preventive  cold  vaccine. 

If  you  catch  cold.  Todays  Health  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice:  Stay  home  and  don’t  go  about  spreading 
the  viruses;  go  to  bed  and  rest,  keep  covered  and 
avoid  drafts;  eat  an  adequate,  well-rounded  diet  and 
drink  plenty  of  liquids;  and  blow  your  nose  gently 
when  necessary.  If  your  cold  hangs  on,  see  a  doctor. 
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•  Panorama 


BY  1970:  Our  Schools  Must  Prepare  All 
Young  People,  Whatever  Their  Talents, 
For  The  Serious  Business  Of  Being  Free 
Men  And  Women. 

“American  education  can  be  as  good  as  tlie  American 
people  want  it  to  be.  And  no  better.” 

These  words  are  from  the  supporting  chapter  on 
education  to  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  National  Goals.  The  chapter  was 
written  by  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  Unlike  the  Commission’s 
report  ( see  Education  Summary,  Dec.  27),  which  dealt 
generally  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  Dr.  Gardner’s 
chapter  covers  “many  concrete,  practical  measures.” 

In  addition,  the  goals  set  by  Dr.  Gardner  go  much 
further  than  the  Commission’s  statement.  Here  are 
some  educational  goals,  he  says,  the  United  States 
must  reach  by  1970: 

•  Every  state  should  require  the  BA  for  new  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers. 

•  Every  state  should  require  one  year  beyond  the 
BA  for  new  high  school  teachers. 

•  Teachers’  salaries  must  be  raised  until  they  are 
competitive  with  salaries  in  other  fields  for  jobs 
involving  comparable  ability  and  length  of  training. 

•  During  the  1960’s  intensive  research  should  be 
applied  to  the  problem  of  “talent  salvage.” 

•  There  should  be  no  state  in  which  desegregation 
is  prevented  by  state  action,  and  there  should  be  no 
state  that  has  not  moved  to  comply  with  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  on  desegregation. 

•  In  high  school,  every  academically  talented  stu¬ 
dent  should  study  four  years  of  English,  four  years 
of  mathematics,  four  years  of  one  foreign  language, 
at  least  three  years  of  science  and  three  years  of 
social  studies.  These  should,  in  addition,  be  require¬ 
ments  for  college  entrance. 

•  No  state  should  require  less  than  the  MA  for 
guidance  counselors,  and  certification  requirements 
should  insure  that  newly  entering  counselors  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  competent. 

•  The  teaching  of  every  subject  from  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  through  high  school  should  have  received 
intensive  reappraisal  by  highly  qualified  teams  of 
experts. 

•  English  teachers  should  not  handle  more  than 
100  students  each. 

•  Certification  requirements  for  science  teachers 
should  be  revised  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  sub¬ 
ject-matter  competence. 

•  All  but  the  smallest  unified  school  districts 
should  operate  tuition-free  summer  sessions  (attend¬ 
ance  voluntary). 

•  Every  school  in  the  nation  should  be  equipped 
for  instruction  by  television. 

•  The  approximate  40,000  school  districts  existing 
today  should  be  reduced  to  about  10,000. 


iVeu?  Classroom  material 


1.  Natural  History  Classes  .  .  .  will  use  The 
World  of  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  by  Robert 
Mertens,  translated  from  the  German  by  H.  W. 
Parker.  Covers  life  habits  of  reptiles  and  amphib¬ 
ians  in  comparison  with  their  prehistoric  ancestors 
and  shows  relationships  to  other  animals.  Discusses 
classification,  world  distribution,  locomotion,  food, 
community  life,  reproduction,  relationship  to  man. 
Recommended  by  the  director  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Exceptionally  clear 
photos,  color  and  black  and  white.  From:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36. 
207pp.  Index,  bibliography.  $15.0iO. 

2.  Work  of  Planes  and  Helicopters  ...  is 
described  in  Air  Attack  on  Forest  Fires.  A  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  release,  this  booklet  tells  about  detect¬ 
ing  and  fighting  fires,  parachuting  firefighters  in, 
ddivery  of  equipment  and  cargo,  rescue  operations. 
Junior  high  social  studies,  conser\'ation  classes. 
From:  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Paper.  32pp.  30^. 

3.  An  Elementary  Level  Film  .  .  .  The  Bid 
Bakery,  shows  what  goes  on  in  a  modern  bakery. 
Covers  ingredients  used,  storage,  production  of 
baked  goods  and  distribution.  Health  or  nutrition 
units,  home  economics  classes.  From:  Dept  of 
Visual  Communication,  University  Extension,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles  16mm,  sound, 
color.  10  minutes.  $110;  also  available  for  rental. 

4.  Safety  Phogham  Materials  .  .  .  are  h'sted  in 
the  1960-1961  Catalog  of  N on-occupational  S<ttety 
Material.  Pamphlets,  calendars,  posters,  kits,  films, 
safety  education  data  sheets,  etc.  Full  description 
of  all  entries.  Quantity  prices  on  most  items.  From: 
National  Safety  Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11.  23pp.  Free. 

5.  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  Science  .  .  . 
teachers  will  find  A  Teaching  Cuide  for  the  Earth 
and  Space  Science  Course  helpful.  Prepared  by 
the  Penna.  Dept,  of  Public  Instniction.  Outline 
form;  can  be  used  as  a  preparatory  course  for 
specialized  later  work  or  in  a  terminal  general 
science  program.  Comprehensive  and  advanced, 
the  outline  is  to  be  tailored  to  individual  class 
needs.  Includes  bibliography  and  list  of  teaching 
aids.  From:  National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
1025  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
103pp.  Paper.  $1.00. 

6.  Evaluation  of  a  Vocation  ...  is  Find  A 
Career  in  Education,  by  Frances  C.  Smith.  Dis¬ 
cusses  the  skills  and  temperament  needed  to  be  a 
top-flight  teacher  at  various  school  levels;  educa¬ 
tional  executive  jobs;  training  necessary.  Guidance 
reference,  ages  11-15.  Well  done.  From:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
160pp.  $2.75. 

7.  Biology  Students  Dissecting  Frogs  .  .  .  will 
find  a  new  17-minute,  16mm.  film,  “Frog  Anat¬ 
omy,”  helpful.  Covers  complete  process  of  dissect¬ 
ing  frogs,  examination  of  organs.  Available  from: 
Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.  Color:  $150;  b/w:  $75.  Preview, 
rental  prints  also  available. 
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